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In India Antiqua, a volume of articles published in honour of the eminent 
archaeologist, J. P. Vogel, there is a contribution [by myself] entitled ‘La 
critique d’authenticité dans le bouddhisme’. It was concerned with the Maha- 
padesa “Discourse on the Great Authorities”, in which the rules for the assess- 
ment of textual authenticity according to the minds of Buddhist scholars were 
recorded: for a text to be considered as the “Word of the Buddha”, it must be 
based on the authority of the Buddha himself, of a formally constituted 
Community, of one or several particularly learned “Elders”; it should further be 
in harmony with the doctrinal texts (sutra), the disciplinary collections (vinaya) 
and the spirit of Buddhist philosophy. 

Once the authenticity of a text has been duly established, it remains to supply 
a correct interpretation of it, to understand what the author is saying and, espe- 
cially, what he is trying to say; it is to this assessment of interpretation that we 
wish to devote the present article and offer it in homage and respect to Professor 
Henri Grégoire, whose splendid discoveries in the fields of Byzantine studies, 
epic literature and comparative mythology are sealed with the stamp of the most 
sure assessment and the most penetrating exegesis. While not attaining his 
incomparable virtuosity, the early Buddhist thinkers attempted to define and 
apply the rules of sound textual interpretation. Such rules are formulated in the 
Catuhpratisaranasttra “Sutra of the Four Refuges”, of which we possess several 
versions in Sanskrit and Chinese. However, while the Mahapadesasiitra, which 
deals with the assessment of textual authenticity, appears in the earliest collec- 
tions of the Siitras and Vinayas, the Catuhpratisaranasiitra, which is devoted to 
the assessment of interpretation, is unknown to the canonical literature in its 
strict sense and seems to have been compiled at a later date. It first appears in 
compositions pertaining to the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika school, such as the 
Abhidharmakosa (tr. L. de La Vallée Poussin, EX, p. 246), the Abhidhar- 
makosavyakhya (ed. U. Wogihara, p. 704) and the Mahavyutpatti (ed. R. Sakaki, 
Nos. 1546-9); it is again found in the stitras and sastras of the Madhyamika 
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school, such as the Aksayamatinirdesasitra quoted in the Madhyamakavrtti (ed. 
L. de La Vallée Poussin, p. 43), the Mahaprajnaparamitasastra (tr. Traité de la 
Grande Vertu de Sagesse, |. pp. 536-40) and the Dharmasamgraha (ed. Max 
Miller, Ch.LIID); finally, it is repeated in several treatises of the Yogacara 
school, such as the Bodhisattvabhumi (ed. U. Wogihara, p. 256) and the 
sutralamkara (ed. S. Lévi, p. 138). Nevertheless, even if the siitra in question 
was not given its definitive form until a period after the establishment of the 
Buddhist sects and schools, the ideas which it contains had already been evolv- 
ing since the earliest texts of the Buddhist Canon. 

The Catuhpratisaranasitra posits, under the name of Refuges (pratisarana), 
four rules of textual interpretation: 1. The Dharma is the refuge and not the person; 
2, the spirit is the refuge and not the letter; 3. the sutra of precise meaning is the 
refuge and not the sutra of provisional meaning; 4. (direct) knowledge is the 
refuge and not (discursive) consciousness’. As will be seen, the aim of this sitra is 
not to condemn in the name of sound assessment certain methods of interpretation 
of the texts, but merely to ensure the subordination of human authority to the spirit 
of the Dharma, the letter to the spirit, the sitra of provisional meaning to the sitra 
of precise meaning, and discursive consciousness to direct knowledge. 

I. The Doctrine (dharma) is the refuge and not the person (purusa). — This 
first principle merely consists of summarizing the rules of the assessment of 
textual authenticity which were already formulated in the MahapadeSasutra : in 
order that a text be accepted as the “Word of the Buddha”, it is not sufficient to 
call upon the authority of the Buddha himself, upon a religious Community 
(samgha) which has been formally established, or upon one or several particu- 
larly learned Elders; the text in question must also be found in the Sitra (sutra 
‘vatarati), appear in the Vinaya (vinaye samdrsyate) and not contradict the 
nature of things (dharmatam ca na vilomayati). In other words, adherence to the 
Doctrine cannot be dependent on human authority, however respectable, since 
experience shows that human evidence is contradictory and changeable; adher- 
ence should be based on personal reasoning (yukti), on what one has oneself 
known (jfata), seen (drsta) and grasped (vidita)’. “By relying on reasoning and 
not on a person’s authority, one does not deviate from the meaning of reality, 
because one is autonomous, independent of others when confronted with ration- 
ally examined truths’. Nevertheless, in the case of a beginner who is unable to 
understand by himself the teaching which has been given to him, faith in the 
Master’s word is a provisional necessity: “The (beginner) merely adheres to the 
profound texts which his intelligence cannot fathom; he tells himself those are 
truths within reach of the Buddha and not within reach of our intelligence, and 
he refrains from rejecting them. In this way, he is protected from any fault”*. To 
the mind of Buddhists, the judicious application of the mahapadesas is directed 
less at supplying the historian with rules for assessment than at making the 
devotee become indissolubly wedded to the Saddharma. If he is incapable of 
grasping it himself, he should at least adhere to it with faith, since “by adhering 
to the Holy Dharma, one does not perish”®. 
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Il. The spirit (artha) is the refuge and not the letter (vyanjana). — The 
meaning is single and invariable, while the letter is multiple and infinitely vari- 
able. Buddhist exegetes often wondered anxiously whether one and the same 
entity or one and the same truth was not concealed under different terms. The 
monks of the Macchikasanda debated among themselves in order to know 
whether the expressions “fetter” (saviojana) or “fettering things” (sanviojaniya 
dhamma) designated one and the same thing (ekattha) or different things 
(ndnattha)’. The venerable Godatta thought he knew, from a certain point of 
view, that the four mental liberations (cetovimutti) are identical in meaning but 
different in expression (ime dhammd ekattha vyafijanam eva nanan ti)’. The 
Four Noble Truths which were expounded in Varanasi have only one acceptable 
meaning, but they can be explained in an infinity of ways. Hence, with regard to 
the First Truth, “the fact of (universal) suffering is true, not false or changeable, 
but many are the subtleties and terms, many are the means of explaining that 
First Noble Truth of suffering”. 

Although the spirit takes precedence, the Good Doctrine is perfect in its spirit 
and in its letter. This twofold perfection characterises the Dharma which the 
Buddha expounded; it is also found in a good monk, a good instructor and a 
student. A formula which is repeated incessantly throughout the canonical writ- 
ings states that the Buddha expounds a Dharma which is “good in the beginning, 
in the middle and at the end: the meaning is good (sdattha) and the letter is good 
(savyafijana)”’. The Sutralamkara explains that the meaning is good because it 
applies to conventional truth and absolute truth, and that its letter is good 
because the phrases and syllables are intelligible’®. The early texts laud the 
perfect monk “who correctly grasps the meaning and correctly applies its 
terms”''; his colleagues consider it a gain and an advantage to have a fellow- 
member who is so expert in the meaning and the formula’. Conversely, if a 
monk has discovered the right formula but misunderstands the meaning, his col- 
leagues should chide him patiently and say to him: “That formula (which we 
accept as you do), does it not have this meaning rather than that meaning?” if 
a monk correctly grasps the meaning but uses a faulty expression, he should be 
taxed: “In order to render that meaning (over which we are in agreement), is not 
this formula more suitable than that formula?”!*. A good speaker is he who is 
not mistaken over the spirit or the letter'’, and it is all for the best if he speaks at 
length and well and if those listening to him are capable of judging whether he is 
right or wrong'®. The talented instructor “teaches the phrases and syllables 
according to the requisite order; then, once those phrases and syllables have 
been taught, he explains them from the point of view of their meaning according 
to the requisite order”!”. It is advantageous for the student to hear the Dharma at 
the appropriate time and to examine its spirit at the appropriate time’®. 
Nagasena, who was a model disciple of Dhammarakkhita, learned in three 
months, with the help of a single recitation, the Word of the Buddha which is 
contained in the Three Baskets and, in a further three months, he mastered its 
meaning”. 
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It ensues from what has just been described that the monk who limits himself 
to memorising the texts without attempting to understand them is failing in his 
duty: “There are some foolish men who learn the Dhamma, suftas, gevas, etc., 
by heart but once they have learned it by heart they do not examine the meaning 
in order to understand the texts. Those texts, the meaning of which they have not 
examined in order to understand them, do not please them and the only advant- 
age they gain from their memorisation is to be able to contradict (their adver- 
saries) and to give quotations; all the same, they do not reach the goal for the 
sake of which they memorised the Dhamma; those texts which they do not 
understand will, for a long time, earn them much sorrow and suffering. Why? 
Because those texts have not been understood”. 

Whoever memorises the Dhamma like a parrot at least has the merit of being 
able to transmit it materially in an impeccable form. However, such a monk is 
one of those who “memorise texts which have not been understood and the 
phrases and syllables of which are wrongly arranged.””': such monks conduce to 
the confusion and destruction of the Saddhamma”’. In fact, when the form is 
faulty, all hope of discovering the correct meaning is lost: “If the phrases and 
syllables are wrongly arranged, the meaning in turn is impossible to discover” 

It is clear that it is far from the intention of the Catuhpratisaranasittra to deny 
the importance of the letter, but only to subordinate it to the spirit. According to 
Buddhist concepts, there are cases in which the letter must be sacrificed for the 
sake of the spirit; its function is to indicate the meaning, but it is never able to 
express it in an adequate way. 

That the letter is not absolutely indispensable is confirmed by the famous 
meeting between Sariputra and Aévajit, one of the Buddha’s first five disciples”*. 
The latter had just embraced the new religion when he was questioned by 
Sariputra about Sakyamuni’s teaching. Asvajit at first attempted to evade 
Sariputra by saying: “Friend, I am only a novice and it is not long since I left the 
world; I only recently embraced this Doctrine and Discipline. I cannot propound 
the Doctrine to its full extent (vittharena dhammam desetem), but I can briefly 
indicate its spirit (api ca samkhittena attham vakkhami).” Then the wandering 
mendicant Sariputra said to the venerable Asvajit: “Let it be so, my friend. Tell 
me a little or a great deal of it, but speak to me of its spirit; | need only the spirit, 
so why be so preoccupied with the letter?”” 

The letter indicates the spirit just as a fingertip indicates an object, but since 
the spirit is alien to syllables (aksaravarjita), the letter is unable to express it in 
full. Purely literal exegesis is therefore bound to fail. The theme of the letter 
which kills and the spirit which enlivens is elaborated several times in the 
Lankavatarasitra, of which we will merely quote a page here: “O Mahamati, the 
son and daughter of good family should not interpret the spirit according to the 
letter (vatharutarthabhinivesa) since reality is not connected with syllables 
(niraksaratvat tattvasya). One should not act like those who look at the finger 
(angulipreksaka): it is as if someone pointed out something with his finger to 
someone else and the latter persisted in staring at the fingertip (instead of 
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looking at the object indicated); similarly, just like children, foolish worldlings 
end their lives as attached to that fingertip which consists of the literal transla- 
tion and, by neglecting the meaning indicated by the fingertip of literal interpre- 
tation, they never reach the higher meaning. It is as if someone were to give 
some rice to children, for whom it is the customary food, to eat but without 
cooking it; whoever were to act in such a way should be considered foolish, 
since he has not understood that the rice must first be cooked: equally, the non- 
arising and non-destruction (of all things) is not revealed if it has not been pre- 
pared; it is therefore necessary to train and not to act like someone who thinks 
he has seen an object merely by looking at a fingertip. For this reason, one 
should try and reach the spirit. The spirit, which is in isolation (vivikta), is a 
cause of Nirvana, while the letter, which is bound up with discrimination 
(vikalpasambaddha) favours Samsara. The spirit is acquired in the company of 
educated people and, through learning (bdhasrutya), one should be conversant 
with the spirit (arthakausalya) and not conversant with the letter (rutakausalya). 
To be conversant with the spirit is a view which is alien to the discussions of 
all the sectaries: it is not lapsing into it oneself and not making others lapse into 
it. In such conditions, there is a learning of the spirit. Such are those who should 
be approached by someone who seeks the spirit; the others, those who are 
attached to the literal interpretation, should be avoided by those who seek the 
truth’”®. 

If scholars counselled the search for the spirit with so much insistence, it is 
because the meaning of the texts often lacks clarity and needs to be interpreted. 
This led to the imposition of the third rule: 

Ill. The sutra of precise meaning (nitartha) is the refuge, not (the sutra) the 
meaning of which requires interpretation (neyartha). — This distinction is not 
accepted by the Mahasamghika school which is of the opinion that “in all that 
the Blessed One expounded, there is nothing which does not conform to the 
meaning (ayathdrtha), and that all the sitras propounded by the Buddha are 
precise in meaning (nitdrtha)’’.” However, that position is not easy to defend, 
since many siitras contradict each other. Thus, to take just one example, the text 
of the Bimbisarasitra states: “Foolish worldlings (balaprthagjana) who have not 
learned anything (asrutvat) take the self for their self and are attached to the self. 
But there is no self (atman) or anything pertaining to the self (atmiya); the self is 
empty and anything pertaining to the self is empty”*.” This text, which denies the 
existence of a soul, is contradicted by another canonical passage in the words of 
which: “An individual (ekapuggala) born in the world, is born for the welfare of 
many”’.” If those two texts are taken literally, one is forced to conclude that the 
Buddha contradicted himself. For fear of maligning the Omniscient One, the 
Sarvastivadins, followed by the scholars of the Mahayana, preferred to accept 
that certain sutras should be taken literally while others should be interpreted. 
According to Vasumitra and Bhavya, theses 49 and 50 of the Sarvastivadins 
state that the Blessed One uttered words which were not in accordance with the 
meaning (aydrtha), that siitras spoken by the Buddha were not all precise in 
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meaning (nitartha) and that the Buddha himself said that certain sutras were 
indeterminate in meaning (anitar — tha)°®. 

The need for a fluid exegesis is admirably emphasised in the Treatise by 
Nagarjuna: “The Dharma of the Buddhas is immense, like the ocean. Depending 
on the aptitude of beings, it is expounded in various ways: sometimes it speaks 
of existence and sometimes of non-existence, eternity or permanence, suffering 
or happiness, the self or the not-self; sometimes it teaches the diligent practice of 
the threefold activity (of body, speech and mind) which includes all good 
dharmas, and sometimes it teaches that all dharmas are intrinsically inactive. 
Such are the manifold and diverse teachings; an ignorant person who hears them 
considers them to be perversions, but the wise man who penetrates the threefold 
teaching of the Dharma knows that all the words of the Buddha are the true 
Dharma and do not contradict each other. The threefold teaching is the teaching 
of the [Sitra]-pitaka, the Abhidharma and Emptiness?!.” Having defined it, the 
Treatise continues: “The man who penetrates the threefold teaching knows that 
the Buddha’s teachings do not contradict each other. To understand that is the 
power of the perfection of wisdom (prajfiaparamita) which, when confronted 
with all the Buddha’s teachings, does not encounter any impediment. Whoever 
has not grasped the rule of the Prajfiaparamita (will encounter numerous contra- 
dictions in the interpretation of the Dharma): if he takes up the teaching of the 
Abhidharma, he will lapse into realism; if he takes up the teaching on Empti- 
ness, he will lapse into nihilism; if he takes up the teaching of the Pitaka, he will 
lapse (sometimes) into realism and (sometimes) into nihilism**.” 

It was in order to answer the requirements of exegesis that the distinction 
between sutras of precise meaning and sutras of indeterminate meaning was 
conceived. The nitartha sitra (in Tibetan res pahi don; in Chinese, liao i) is a 
sutra the meaning of which is clear (vibhaktartha; cf. Kosa, II, p. 75) and 
explicit (kathattha; cf. Manorathapurani, II, p. 118); when taught without any 
ulterior motive (nihparyayadesita), it can and should be taken literally. In con- 
trast, the neyartha sitra (in Tibetan, dran bahi don; in Chinese, pu liao i) is one 
the meaning of which needs to be deduced (yassa attho netabbo; cf. 
Manorathapirani, II, p. 118), because it is intentional (@bhiprayika) and derives 
from a motivation (parydyadesita). The neyartha siitras constitute the samd- 
havacana, the intentional teaching of the Buddha. 

Three questions arise in connection with the nevartha sutras: should they be 
accepted? How can they be distinguished from nitartha siitras? How should they 
be correctly interpreted? 

1. The neyartha sutras are just as much the Word of the Buddha as the 
nitartha sutras. They should therefore be accepted, and those who reject them by 
saying: “That is not the Word of the Buddha but the word of Mara” commit a 
serious fault in repuditing the Good Doctrine (saddharmapratiksepakarma- 
varana). The Sarvadharmavaipulyasamgrahasitra says: “Subtle, O Majfijusrt, is 
the impediment which consists of repudiating the Good Doctrine. Whoever at 
times approves a text expounded by the Tathagata and at others disapproves 
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another one is repudiating the Good Doctrine. Whoever repudiates the Good 
Doctrine in that way maligns the Tathagata; repudiates the Doctrine and denies 
the Community**.” 

2. With regard to the means of distinguishing between xitartha and nevartha 
sutras, the authors turn out to be reticent, and we can only examine their method 
of procedure in each particular case. There is a very clear impression that the 
distinction is based on purely subjective criteria, which explains why, quite fre- 
quently, the scholars are not in agreement. 

The Treatise by Nagarjuna (1, pp. 539-40), considers sutras to be of precise 
meaning when the allegations are obvious and easily understood, and siitras the 
meaning of which needs to be determined, those which through skilful means 
(upaya), say things which at first sight seem to be incorrect and which demand 
an explanation. For example, the sutta in the Anguttara (III, p. 41) on the five 
advantages of giving is a nitartha sutra, because it is obvious that giving is meri- 
torious; in contrast, another sutta, which attributes the same advantages of 
giving to teaching, is neyartha because it is less clear that teaching, which 
cannot be translated by material giving, is as meritorious as almsgiving. 
However, after due reflection, the teacher has the same merit as the donor since, 
by praising alms-giving in all manner of ways, he is combatting his own avarice 
and that of others. 

In general, it is considerations of a doctrinal type which enable a decision to 
be reached as to whether a sutra is precise in meaning or with a meaning to be 
determined. The Hinayana and Mahayana are in agreement in rejecting the 
belief in the self (a@tmagraha) and proclaim the non-existence of the individual 
(pudgalanairatmya). However, we find texts in both Vehicles in which the 
Buddha, in order to place himself within his listeners’ range, speaks of a soul, a 
living being, a man, an individual, etc. Scholars consider such texts to be 
neyartha and requiring explanation, if not correction. Conversely, they regard as 
nitartha and literal the Hinayana texts in which there is a question of imperma- 
nence (anitya), suffering (duhkha) and impersonality (andtman), as well as 
Mahayana passages which deal with universal emptiness (sinyatd). Here are 
some quotations which illustrate this statement: 

For Buddhaghosa (in Manorathaptrant, II, p. 118), sitras in which it is a 
matter of one or several individuals (cf. Anguttara, I, p. 22) are neyartha 
because “from the absolute point of view (paramatthato) no individual exists.” 
In contrast, siitras which deal with impermanence, suffering and the not-self (cf. 
Anguttara, I, p. 286) are nitdrtha, since “whether or not the Tathagatas appear in 
the world, that natural causality, that basic suchness of things remains.” 

The Aksayamatinirdesasutra says: “Which are the doctrinal texts with a 
meaning to be determined (neyartha) and which are the doctrinal texts of precise 
meaning (nitartha)? The texts which have been expounded in order to teach 
the Path of Penetration (margdvatardya nirdista) are called neyartha; those 
which have been expounded in order to teach the Fruit of Penetration 
(phalavataraya nirdista) are called nitdrtha. All texts which teach emptiness 
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(stinyata), signlessness (animirta), wishlessness (apranihita), effortlessness 
(anabhisamskara), non-birth (ajafa), non-arising (anutpdda), non-existence 
(abhava), the not-self (anatman), the absence of a living being (jiva), of an indi- 
vidual (pudgala) and of a Master (svamin), such texts are called nitartha**.” 

Finally, the Samadhirajasutra in turn declares: “Whoever knows the value of 
texts with a precise meaning knows the (precise) way in which emptiness has 
been taught by the Sugata; however, wherever there is a matter of an individual, 
being or man, he knows that all those texts are to be taken as having a provi- 
sional meaning*».” 

The subjective nature of this criterion jumps to the eye and explains the fre- 
quent disagreement between scholars: each school tends to take literally the doc- 
trinal texts which conform to its theses and to consider those which cause 
dilemmas as being of provisional meaning. These are some of the texts which 
have been disputed over: 

The Vaibhasikas considered avidya (ignorance) and the other links of 
Dependent Origination as so many specific entities; the Sautrantikas were of the 
opinion that dvidya is not a thing apart, but a modality of prajnd (wisdom). In 
order to support their thesis, the Sautrantikas cited as their authority a stra in 
which it is said: “What is vidya? Non-knowledge in relation to the past (pur- 
vante ajianam)”; that sutra, they said, is clear and precise in meaning (nifartha); 
you cannot therefore claim it is a stitra with a meaning to be determined 
(neyartha). The Vaibhasikas responded: “Nothing substantiates that that sutra is 
clear in meaning; the fact that it is expressed in terms of definition proves 
nothing**.” 

The Vatsiputriyas, who believed in the existence of an ineffable Pudgala, 
based their authority on the Bharaharastitra in which it is said: “The bearer of the 
burden (of existence) is such-and-such a venerable one, with such-and-such a 
name, from such-and-such a family, such-and-such a clan, etc.*”’, and other 
similar sutras which they took literally. The other Buddhist schools, while not 
rejecting such texts, only accepted that they have a provisional meaning and are 
not authoritative; they resorted to stitras which are explicit in meaning and for- 
mally taught that, within that supposed Pudgala, “there are merely things which 
are impermanent, conditioned, arisen from causes and conditions, and are 
created by action**.” 

In order to refute the existence of an external object, the Vijfianavadins took 
their authority from a passage in the Dasabhumika (p. 49) which states that the 
triple world is mind only (cittamatram idam yad idam traidhatukam). However, 
the Madhyamikas took them severely to task: “You are making yourselves 
ridiculous”, they said, “the intention of the sitra is nothing like it appears in 
your minds . . .; that text only teaches the unimportance of visible things, but not 
the denial of their existence.” However, the Vijiianavadins persisted and pro- 
duced a passage from the Lankavatarasiitra (p. 47) in which it says: “The exter- 
nal thing, however it may appear, does not exist; it is the mind which appears in 
various guises, such as a body (deha), objects of pleasure (bhoga) and a place 
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(sthana).” Nonetheless, the Madhyamikas were determined to prove, in writing 
and by reasoning, that this quotation was provisional and not definitive’’. 

3. The Mahayana attached the greatest importance to sutras of indeterminate 
and provisional meaning and which constitute the intentional teaching of the 
Buddha. The expressions “intentional teaching” is rendered in Pali and Sanskrit 
by samdhaya bhasita (Majjhima, I, p. 503; Bodh. bhumi, p. 174), samdhava 
bhanita (Dipavamsa, V, 34), samdhaya vag bhasita (Vajracchedika, p. 23), 
samdhabhasita (Saddharmapundarika, pp. 125, 199, 233), samdhabhasya (ibid., 
pp. 29, 34, 60, 70, 273), samdhavacana (ibid., p. 59), samdhaya vacana (Bodh. 
bhimi, pp. 56, 108). In Tibetan, we find dgons te bsad pa, and in Chinese mi i 
yu yén “the word of hidden thought”. The samdhabhdasya has already been the 
subject of many studies*’, so we will merely point out here the procedures which 
enable us to interpret and “discover the profound intentions of the Buddha” 
(gambhirarthasamdhinirmocanata, cf. Bodh. bhumi, p. 303). 

Sutras of provisional meaning, which constitute the intentional teaching, 
should be understood in the light of siitras the meaning of which is precise; the 
interpreter will then become determined to discover the point of view which the 
Buddha was taking as well as the motivation with which he was inspired. 

Following the Council of Vaisali, certain dissident monks held separate meet- 
ings which were known as Mahasamgitis. Among the reproaches with which the 
Sinhalese chronicle of the Dipavamsa addressed those monks, the following 
complaint can be found: “Not knowing what should not be taken literally 
(pariyayadesita) nor what should be taken literally (nippariyayadesita), not dis- 
tinguishing the precise meaning (nitattha) from the meaning to be determined 
(neyyattha), those monks attribute to what is said with a particular intention 
(sandhaya bhanita) another meaning (than the true one) and hence, by respect- 
ing the letter (byanjanacchdyaya), they destroy a large part of the meaning 
(bahu attham vindsayum)".” 

The third refuge prescribes taking as one’s guide the meaning and not the 
letter, nitartha- and not neyarthasotras: “The Bodhisattva who resorts to the 
meaning and not to the letter penetrates all the enigmatic words of the Bhagavat 
Buddhas*’.” — “The Bodhisattva who has put his faith and confidence in the 
Tathagata, trusting his word exclusively, resorts to the sutra the meaning of 
which is precise and not to the siitra the meaning of which has to be determined. 
By resorting to the stitra the meaning of which is precise, he cannot deviate from 
the Buddhist Doctrine and Discipline. Indeed, in the stitra the meaning of which 
has to be determined, the interpretation of the meaning which is diffused in 
several directions is uncertain and causes hesitation and, if the Bodhisattva does 
not adhere exclusively to the stitra which is precise in meaning, he might deviate 
from the Buddhist Doctrine and Discipline**.” 

However, when the interpreter is certain of having grasped the meaning 
thanks to the nitartha sutras, it will profit him greatly to ponder over the enig- 
matic words of the Buddha which are also an integral part of the Saddharma and 
constitute a method of teaching (desandnaya) controlled by skilful means, but 
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the end and aim (svasiddhanta) of which consist of a personal comprehension 
(adhigama) of the undefiled element (anasravadhatu) which is superior to 
phrases and syllables“. In order to make use of this method of teaching and to 
understand the enigmatic words, it is important to discover the point of view 
which inspired the Buddha. 

The Treatise by Nagarjuna (I, pp. 26-46) lists four points of view (sid- 
dhanta), only the last of which is absolute (paramarthi — ka); the other three 
pertain to relative or conventional (samvrti) truth. The Buddha did not restrict 
himself to exactness of wording when expressing himself: 1. From the worldly 
point of view (Jaukikasiddhanta), he often adopted the current idiom and did not 
hesitate to speak in terms of beings (sattva) who die and go to be reborn in the 
five destinies (e.g. Digha, 1, p. 82); he extolled the role of the single person (eka- 
pudgala) who is born into the world for the joy, happiness and benefit of the 
many (Anguttara, I, p. 22). - 2. From the personal point of view (pratipaurusika 
- siddhanta), the Buddha often tried to adapt his teaching to the intellectual and 
moral dispositions (asaya) of his listeners. To those who did not believe in the 
afterlife but believed everything disappears at death, he discoursed on immortal- 
ity and predicted a fruition in different universes (Anguttara, I, p. 134); to Phal- 
guna, who believed in the eternity of the self, he taught the non-existence of a 
person as a thinking and fruition-incurring being (Samyutta, II, p. 13). This 
might be said to be a contradiction, it is however not the least so but 
merely skilful means (updya). — 3. From the remedial point of view (pratipak- 
sikasiddhanta), the Buddha who is the healer of universal suffering varied the 
remedies according to the diseases to be cured; to the sensuous (ragacarita), he 
taught the contemplation of a decomposing corpse (asubhabhavana); to vindic- 
tive and hate-filled men (dvesacarita), he recommended thoughts of goodwill 
(maitricitta) regarding those close to one; to the deluded (mohacarita), he 
advised study on the subject of Dependent Origination (prafityasamutpdada). We 
should never forget that the omniscient Buddha is less a teacher of philosophy 
and more a healer of universal suffering: he imparts to every person the teaching 
which suits them best. 

Scholars have attempted to classify the intentions and motivations which 
guided the Buddha in his teaching*’. They counted four intentions (abhipraya; in 
Tib., dgons pa; in Chinese, i ch’u) and four motivations (abhisamdhi; in Tib., 
Idem por dgons pa; in Chinese, pi mi); However, since the two lists overlap, it is 
preferable, for ease of explanation, to review them together: 

A person who might be tempted to feel some scorn for the Buddha (buddhe 
‘yajna) is informed by the latter that, long ago, he was the Buddha Vipasvin and 
fully enlightened (aham eva sa tena kalena Vipasvi samyaksambuddho 
’bhiivam). Obviously, the present Buddha Sakyamuni is not the Buddha 
Vipasvin of the past, but he resembles him in all points because both Buddhas 
participate in the same Body of the Doctrine (dharmakaya). By expressing 
himself in that way, the Buddha meant to put out the similarity 
(samatabhipraya). 
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The literal interpretation of the texts (vatharutarthagraha) does not lead to a 
comprehension of the Dharma but, in fact, is equal to scorning the Doctrine 
(dharme ‘vajnad). The Buddha therefore teaches that one should have served 
Buddhas as numerous as the grains of sand in the Ganges in order to arrive at an 
understanding of the Mahayana (ivato Ganganadivalukdsamanabuddhan 
paryupasya mahayane ‘vabodha utpadyate). This is hyperbole since, in order to 
understand the Mahayana, it is not necessary to have served an infinite number 
of Buddhas; nevertheless, prolonged effort is required. Here, the intention of the 
Buddha is to speak of another thing (arthantarabhipraya). 

The lazy (kustda) who do not resolutely practise the means of deliverance are 
told by the Buddha that those who make an aspiration with a view to the Blissful 
Abode will go to be reborn there (ye sukhadvatyam pranidhanam karisyanti te 
tatropapatsyance). In reality, matters are more complicated but every effort, 
however minimal, will have its recompense “later”. Here, the Buddha is refer- 
ring to another time (ka/antarabhipraya). 

A virtuous action which is praiseworthy in a beginner appears insufficient on 
the part of an adherent who is more advanced in perfection. In order to combat 
satisfaction in mediocrity (a/pasamtusti), it happens that the Buddha blames a 
virtue in one person which he has just praised in another (vat tad eva 
kusalamiilam kasyacid prasamsate kasyacid vigarhate): here he is taking into 
account the dispositions of each individual (pudgalasayabhipraya). 

In order to cure the sensuous (ragacarita), the Buddha depicts the splendours 
of the Buddha-fields to them; so as to discomfit the proud (mdnacarita), he 
describes the supreme perfection of the Buddhas; he encourages those who are 
tortured by remorse (kaukrtya) by telling them that those who have committed 
offences against the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas will indeed end by going to the 
heavens (ye buddhabodhisattvesv apakaram karisyanti te sarve svargopaga 
bhavisyanti). Such declarations should obviously not be taken seriously, but 
interpreted as is appropriate in the light of siitras of precise meaning. 

Furthermore, and not necessarily intentionally, the Buddha sometimes cultiv- 
ated paradox and plays on words: this is innocent amusement and not reason for 
complaint. Some extracts taken from the Mahayanasamgraha (II, pp. 224-31) 
are sufficient to illustrate these stylistic methods: 

“The Bodhisattva,” it says, “practises alms-giving extensively when he does 
not give anything.” It should be understood that the Bodhisattva does not give 
anything, because he identifies himself mentally with all those who give, 
because he has already given away everything he possessed and, finally, because 
he practises the triply pure giving, in which no distinction is made between the 
donor, beneficiary and thing given. — “The Bodhisattva,” it says further, “is the 
supreme slayer of living beings (prandtipatin).” A fanciful etymology informs 
us that the Bodhisatva is a prdandtipatin insofar as pran [inah samcarato] 
‘tipatayati, that is, he “cuts beings off from the round of rebirths” by ensuring 
their Nirvana. — Another sastra dares to claim that the profound attributes of the 
Buddha correlate with craving (rdga), hatred (dvesa) and delusion (moha). This 
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is not blasphemy but a profound truth, since all beings, involved as they are with 
passion, are basically identical to the Buddha and destined to win supreme and 
perfect Enlightenment. 

IV. Direct knowledge (jrana) is the refuge and not discursive consciousness 
(vijriana). — This last exegetical principle, which summarises the previous three, 
shows that sound hermeneutics are not based on a literal though theoretical 
understanding of the Noble Truths, but on direct knowledge. Here again, the 
best commentary is supplied by the Bodhisattvabhimi: “The Bodhisattva 
attaches great importance to the knowledge of the direct comprehension (of the 
Truths), and not to mere discursive consciousness of the letter or the meaning, 
which (consciousness) arises from listening and reflecting. Understanding that 
what should be known through knowledge arising from meditation cannot be 
recognised only through discursive consciousness arising from listening and 
reflecting, he abstains from rejecting or denying the teachings given by the 
Tathagata, profound as they are*®.” 

The Buddhist Truths which the exegeticist seeks to penetrate can be the 
object of a threefold wisdom, or Prajfia arising from listening (srutamayi), 
reflecting (cintamayt) or meditation (bhadvanamayi). 

The first two are worldly (laukika) and defiled (s@srava) discursive con- 
sciousnesses (vijfidna) since, in their empiricism, they remain defiled by craving, 
hatred and delusion. Srutamayi Prajiia which is incurred by oral teaching accepts 
the Truths on faith and is founded on confidence in the words of the Buddha; it 
is this which caused Siha (in Anguttara, IV, p. 82) to say: “That alms-giving 
bears fruit here below I do not believe, I know; but that the giver is reborn in 
heaven, I believe from the Buddha.” The object of that wisdom is the word 
(naman) or the letter, such as it was expounded by the Buddha. — Cintamayi 
Prajna, which follows the preceding, is a personal and reasoned understanding 
of the Truths the meaning (artha) of which it grasps and not just the letter. 
Basing themselves on these, the monks which the Majjhima (1, p. 265) presents 
can declare: “If we say this or that, it is not through respect for the Master, but 
because we ourselves have recognised, seen and understood it.” 

These first two types of Prajfia, which are dialectical in nature, remain blem- 
ished by delusion; they are practised as a preparatory exercise (prayoga) by 
worldlings (prthagjana) who are not yet committed to the Path of Nirvana. They 
are of only provisional value and are meant to be rejected after use. The Mahav- 
ibhasa (T 1545, ch. 42, p. 217 c; ch. 81, p. 420a) and the Abhidharmakosa (VI, 
p. 143) compare the first to a swimming aid which is constantly gripped by a 
man who does not know how to swim; the second, to the same aid which is 
sometimes used and at other times disregarded by a poor swimmer. Whoever 
possesses the third Prajfia, wisdom arising from meditation (bhdvandmayi), is 
like a strong swimmer who crosses the river without any point of support. 

Bhavandmayi Prajfia is no longer discursive consciousness (vijidna) but 
authentic knowledge (jfidna), a direct comprehension of the Truths (satyab- 
hisamaya); being free from any hint of delusion, it is transcendental (/okottara) 
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and undefiled (anasrava). Its sudden acquisition marks the entry into the Path of 
Nirvana and confers on the ascetic the quality of holy one (drva). That holy one, 
during the stage of training (saiksa) which continues throughout the path of 
meditation (bhavanamarga), successively eliminates all the categories of pas- 
sions which can still coexist with undefiled Prajfia; however, it will finally lead 
him to Arhatship where the holy one, having no more in which to train 
(asaiksa), enjoys Nirvana on earth because he knows that his impurities have 
been destroyed (dsravaksavajnana) and that they will not arise again 
(anutpadajndana). 

We can, as did L. de La Vallée Poussin*’, take it as certain that Buddhist 
Prajiia is not a gnosis, a vague apperception of a transcendental reality, as is, for 
the monists and pantheists of the Vedanta and Brahminism, the knowledge of 
the absolute brahman and the consciousness of the identity of the “I” with the 
brahman. Prajfia has as its object the eternal laws of the Dependent Origination 
of phenomena (pratitvasamutpdda), and their general marks: impermanence, 
suffering, impersonality and emptiness; finally, the affirmation of Nirvana. 
Having been prepared through faith and reflection, undefiled Prajiia transcends 
them with its sharpness (pafutva) and attains its object direcly. It constitutes the 
single and indispensable instrument of true exegesis. 

From this brief survey, we derive the impression that the Buddhist scholars 
spared themselves no trouble in order to maintain intact and correctly interpret 
the extremely varied teachings of Sakyamuni. They were not content with mem- 
orising their letter (vyafijana), and they were intent on grasping the meaning 
(artha) through a rational approach. The distinction which they established 
between texts with a precise meaning (nitartha) and texts with a meaning to be 
determined (neyartha) is, more often than not, perfectly justified. Even while 
allowing faith and reflection their due place, they accepted the priority of unde- 
filed Prajfia, that direct knowledge which attains its object in all lucidity. We 
cannot, therefore, accept, as does a certain critic, that as from the first Buddhist 
Council “a continual process of divergence from the original doctrine of the 
Teacher is evident*®”; on the contrary, we are of the opinion that the Buddhist Doc- 
trine evolved along the lines which its discoverer had unconsciously traced for it. 


Notes 


* Article first published as “La critique d’interprétation dans le bouddhisme” in Annu- 
aire de l'Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves IX. Brussels, 1949, 
pp. 341-61. Grateful acknowledgement is made to the editors of that journal for per- 
mission to publish this English translation by Sara Boin-Webb. 

| India Antiqua, Leiden, 1947, pp. 213-22, Eng. transIn in BSR 1, 1, pp. 4-15. 

2 Cf. Abhidharmakosavyakhya, p. 704: Catvarimani bhiksavah pratisarandni. kata- 
mani catvdri. dharmah pratisaranam na pudgalah, arthah pratisaranam na vyan- 
janam, nitartham sutram pratisaranam na neydrtham. jfianam pratisaranam na 
vijnanam; in other recensions, the order often differs. 

3 Cf. Majjhima, I, p. 265: Nanu bhikkhave yad eva tumhakam sdmam fidtam samam 
dittham samam viditam tad eva tumhe vadethd ti. 
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Bodh. bhumi, p. 257: Sa evam vuktipratisarano na pudgalapratisaranas tattvarthan 
na vicalatv aparapratyayas ca bhavati dharmesu. Ibidem, p. 108: na parapratvavo 
bhavati tesu vuktipartksitesu dharmesu. 

Bodh. bhiimi, p. 108: Kimcit punar adhimucyamano yesv asya dharmesu gambhiresu 
buddhir na gdahate, tathagatagocara ete dharma nasmadbuddhigocara itv evam 
apratiksipams tan dharman, atmanam aksatam canupahatam ca_ pariharaty 
anavadyam. 

Sitral., p. 138: Arsadharmadhimuktito na pranasyati. 

Samyutta, IV, p. 281. 

Ibidem, p. 297. 

Samyutta, V, p. 430: ldam dukkham ti bhikkave tatham etam avitatham etam 
anafnatatham etam ... tatha aparimadnd vannd aparimand samkasana itipidam 
dukkham arivasaccam. 

Sutral., p. 82: Svarthah samvrtiparamarthasatyayogat, suvyarijanah pratitapadavyan- 
janatvat. 

Digha, III, p. 129: Ayam kho dyasmd attham neva samma ganhati, vyafijanani samma 
ropeti. 

Ibidem, p. 129: Labha no Gvuso, suladdham no Gvuso, ye mayam dyasmantam 
tadisam sabrahmacarim passdma evam atthiipetam vyanjanipetan ti. 

Ibidem, p. 129: Imesam nu kho Gvuso vyatijanadnam ayam va attho eso va attho, 
katamo opayikataro ti. 

Ibidem, p. 129: Imassa nu kho Gvuso atthassa imani va@ vyanjanani etani va 
vyanjandani, katamani opdayikatarani ti. 

Anguttara, II, p. 139: N’ev’ atthato no vyanjanato pariyadanam gacchati. 

Ibidem, p. 138: Dhammakathiko bahuf ca bhasati sahitah ca, parisd ca kusala hoti 
sahitasahitassa. 

Bodh. bhimi, p. 106: Yathakramam padavyanjanam uddisati, yathakramoddisam ca 
padavyanijanam yathakramam evarthato vibhajati. 

Anguttara, III, p. 381-3; IV, pp. 221-3: Anisamsa kalena dhammasavane kdalena 
atthupaparikkhaya. 

cf. Milindapafiha, p. 18. 

Majjhima, I, p. 133: [dha bhikkhave ekacce moghapurisa dhammam pariyapunanii, 
suttam, geyyam ...; te tam dhammam pariyapunitvd tesam dhammdnam pafifiaya 
attham na upaparikkhanti, tesam te dhammd pannaya attham anupaparikkhatam na 
nijjhanam khamanti, te uparambhdnisamsa c’eva dhammam pariyapunanti itivadap- 
pamokkhanisamsa ca, yassa c’atthaya dhammam pariyapunanti tan c'assa attham 
nanubhonti, tesam te dhamma duggahita digharattam ahitaya dukkhaya samvattanti. 
Tam kissa hetu. Duggahititta bhikkhave dhammanam. 

Anguttara, II, p. 147; Ill, p. 178: Duggahitam suttantam pariyGpunanti dunnikkhittehi 
padavyanjanehi. 

Ibidem: Saddhammassa sammosaya antardhanaya samvattanti. 

Nettipakarana, p. 21: Dunnikkhittassa padavyanjanassa attho pi dunnayo bhavati. 

Cf. Vinaya, I, p. 40. 

Ibidem: Hotu advuso, appam va bahum va bhasassu, attham yeva me brithi, atthen’ 
eva me attho, kim kahasi vyanjanam bahun ti. 

Lankavatara, p. 196. 

Vasumitra in J. Masuda, ‘Origin and Doctrines of Indian Buddhist Schools’, Asia 
Major, Il, 1925, pp. 19 and 28. See also M. Walleser, Die Sekten des alten Buddhis- 
mus, Heidelberg, 1927, p. 27. 

Chung a han, T 26, ch. 11, p. 498 b 10. 

Anguttara, I, p. 22. 

Cf. J. Masuda, loc. cit., p. 52; M. Walleser, /oc. cit., p. 43. 
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Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, 11, Louvain, 1949, p. 1074. 

Ibidem, p. 1095. 

Quoted in Siksasamuccaya, p. 95: Siksmam hi Manjusrih saddharmapratiksepakar- 
mavaranam. yo hi kascin Mafijusris tathagatabhasite dharme kasmimscic 
chobanasamjnam karoti kvacid asobhanasamjnam sa saddharmam pratiksipati tena 
saddharmam pratiksipata tathagato ‘bhyakhvato bhavati dharmah_pratiksipto 
bhavati samgho ‘pa vadito bhavati. 

Quoted in Madh. vrtti, p. 43 

Samadhirajasttra, ed. N. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, Il, p. 78; also quoted in Madh. 
vrtti, pp. 44, 276: Mitarthasitrantavisesa janati yathopadista Sugatena sunvata, 
yasmin punah pudgalasattvapurusda nevarthato janati sarvadharman. 

cf. Kosa, III, p. 75. 

On the Bharaharasitra, see Samyutta, III, pp. 25-6; Kosavyakhya, p. 706; Sutral., 
p. 159. 

Cf. Kosa, IX, p. 256. 

Cf. Madh. avatara, pp. 181-94. 

V. Bhattacharya, ‘Sandhabhasa’, IHQ, IV, 1928, pp. 287-96; P. C. Bagchi, ‘The 
Sandhabhasa and Sandhavacana’. IHQ, VI, 1930, pp. 389-96; P. Pelliot, in Toung 
Pao, 1932, p. 147; P. C. Bagchi, ‘Some Aspects of Buddhist Mysticism in the Carya- 
padas, Cal. Or. Ser., I, No. 5, 1934; J. R. Ware, JAOS, vol. 57, p. 123; F. Edgerton, 
JAOS, vol. 57, pp. 185-8; L. de La Valiée Poussin, ‘Buddhica’, JHAS, ili, pp. 137-9. 
Dipavamsa, V, 30—5. 

Bodh. bhiimi, p. 108: Artham pratisaran bodhisattvo na vyanjanam buddhanam bha- 
gavatam sarvasamdhayavacanany anupravisati 

Bodh. bhimi, p. 257: Bodhisattvas tathdgate nivistasraddho nivistaprasada ekantiko 
vacasy abhiprasannas tathagatanltartham siutram pratisarati na neyartham. 
nitartham sutram pratisarann asamharyo bhavaty asmad dharmavinayat, tatha hi 
neyarthasya stitrasya nanamukhaprakrtarthavibhago ‘niscitah samdehakaro bhavati. 
sacet punar bodhisattvah nitarthe ‘pi sttre ‘naikantikah syad evam asau samharyah 
syad asmad dharmavinayat. 

On the contrast between desandnaya and siddhantanaya, see Lankavatara, pp. 148, 
172, etc. 

Cf. Mahavyutpatti, Nos. 1666-75; Sutral., pp. 82-4; La Somme du Grand Veéhicule, 
II, pp. 129-32. 

Bodh. bhumi, p. 257: Punar bodhisattvah adhigamajnane saradarsi bhavati na 
srutacintadharmarthavijnanamatrake. sa yad bhadvandmayena jnanena jnatavyam na 
tac chakyam srutacintajndnamatrakena vijnatum iti viditva paramagambhiran api 
tathagatabhasitan dharman srutva na pratiksipati napavadati. 

L. de La Vallée Poussin, La Morale bouddhique, Paris, 1927, p. 302. 

J.C. Jennings, The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha, Oxford, 1947. 
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